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mercial  organization  work  throughout  the  whole  South  and 
West  is  getting  on  an  intelligent  and  effective  basis,  one 
of  the  reasons  why  the  South  is  going  ahead  so  rapidly 
today.  In  the  Southern  Commercial  Congress  we  have  a 
great  central  organization  which  we  must  all  support.  Let 
us  go  home  and  tell  the  story  of  this  great  meeting,  enlist 
more  support  for  it  and  be  on  hand  at  the  next  meeting 
with  a  large  delegation. 
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The  Promotive  Power  of  the  Southern  Press. 

JOHN  TEMPLE  GRAVES 
EDITOR  OF  THE  "NEW  YORK  AMERICAN." 

The  theme  which  has  been  assigned  me  on  the  program 
of  tonight  would  have  been  my  choice  of  themes. 

Enthusiast  as  I  am  behind  the  car  of  progress  and  de- 
velopment, I  have  never  worn  my  heart  on  my  intellectual 
sleeve  for  economics. 

And  so  I  come  tonight  frankly  to  glorify  that  great 
profession  which  on  the  forward  march  of  the  South  has 
done  its  level  and  its  loyal  best. 

Fully  realizing  as  I  do,  that  I  speak  just  in  advance  of 
Col.  Theodore  Roosevelt,  I  will  see  to  it  that  my  brevity 
shall  express  the  modesty  of  the  provincial  rushlight  flicker- 
ing in  the  forefront  of  the  electric  glory  which  so  recently 
has  filled  the  world. 

Let  me  make  plain  in  the  beginning  that  I  am  not  here 
to  give  one  word  of  advice  to  the  newspapers  of  the  South. 
I  have  come  not  to  bury  Caesar,  but  to  praise  him. 

The  Southern  newspapers  need  no  advice.  Whatever 
else  has  been  lacking,  whatever  has  been  done  or  left  un- 
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done — who  has  failed  or  who  triumphed,  no  Southerner  who 
reads  and  remembers  and  carries  the  instinct  of  gratitude 
in  his  heart,  will  fail  to  realize  that  in  the  great  cause  of 
the  South's  recuperation,  the  newspapers  of  the  South,  daily 
and  weekly,  have  done  all  that  could  have  been  done — that 
all  the  resources  which  God  and  nature  furnished,  and 
which  purpose  and  energy  could  command,  have  been  given 
full-handed,  and  full-hearted  to  the  upbuilding  of  this 
beloved  section  out  of  the  ashes  of  war  into  the  green  and 
gold  of  its  present  splendid  and  surpassing  prosperity. 

In  the  mere  material  measurement  of  service,  the  South- 
ern newspapers,  since  the  Civil  War,  have  given  best  spaces, 
highest  rates,  more  absolutely  gratuitous  advertisement  to 
Southern  industries  and  to  Southern  enterprises,  than  could 
be  estimated  in  values  or  written  in  figures.  Front  page 
or  last  page,  inside  page  or  all  pages,  have  been  ready  for 
service  as  they  were  ready  for  defence. 

This  wonderful  city  of  Atlanta,  which  is  our  host  tonight, 
is  the  type  and  the  toast  of  the  newly  developed  South. 
Its  resurrection  from  the  era  of  destruction  in  1865,  to  the 
sunlit  splendors  of  today,  is  the  miracle  of  all  civic  re- 
cuperation. Its  history  is  the  bravest  and  the  most  consistent 
march  of  unbroken  progress  that  the  times  record. 

This  wonderful  Atlanta  is  from  first  to  last  the  product 
of  the  "Atlanta  Spirit" — that  undefined  but  incomparable 
essence  of  unity  and  enterprise  which  has  made  this  city 
and  established  rhe  model  and  example  for  every  ambitious 
town  in  all  the  South. 

And  let  me  say  here  that  the  "Atlanta  Spirit"  in  all 
its  scope,  in  all  its  splendor  of  meaning  and  expression,  is 
from  first  to  last  the  direct  product  of  that  noblest  product 
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of  Southern  newspapers — of  Henry  Grady,  now  dead  and 
gone  to  everlasting  glory. 

Henry  Grady  was  the  pioneer  in  the  Promotive  Power  of 
the  Southern  Press.  He  wrote.  He  spoke.  He  quickened 
hope.  He  inspired  progress.  He  glorified  industry.  He 
gave  wings  and  color  to  every  honest  enterprise.  He  made 
figures  leap  and  statistics  pulse  with  such  splendor  that 
linked  courage  and  endeavor  became  irresistible  in  develop- 
ment. Let  the  grateful  ages  of  the  greater  South  pay 
tribute  to  his  enduring  work. 

I  recall  that  gallant  Irishman  of  the  Augusta  Chronicle 
who  was  always  wont  to  think  and  say  with  persistent 
eloquence  that  "the  sun  rose  a  little  brighter  and  set  a  little 
softer  over  Augusta,  Georgia,  than  on  any  other  spot  of 
earth."  And  with  pen  and  tongue  and  teeming  columns, 
Patrick  Walsh,  paid  always  with  lavish  liberality,  his  great 
promotive  tribute  to  the  building  of  the  South. 

I  recall  old  Evan  Howell,  of  the  Atlanta  Constitution, 
another  loyal  Georgian,  locking  arms  with  Patrick  Walsh 
in  every  brave  policy  and  endeavor — daring  even  to  advocate 
a  high  protective  tariff  for  the  manufacturing  South  in  the 
very  teeth  of  free  trade  Georgia,  and  standing,  the  two  of 
them,  hand  to  hand,  and  heart  to  heart,  and  newspaper  to 
newspaper  Jn  every  work  that  looked  to  the  glory  of  the 
section  and  the  honor  of  the  State. 

I  pay  friendly  tribute  here  to  Clark  Howell,  old  Evan's 
son,  who  in  the  great  columns  of  his  ancestral  newspaper 
has  done  his  effective  and  generous  share  in  every  work  of 
Southern  development. 

I  do  honor  to  James  R.  Gray,  of  the  present  Atlanta 
Journal,  whose  lion  courage  and  persistent  energy  has 
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builded  unceasingly  for  the  material  and  political  better- 
ment of  Georgia. 

I  pay  tribute  to  Frederick  Seely,  whose  progressive 
Georgian  counts  no  day  done  that  does  not  record  some 
material  achievement  for  the  South,  and  whose  columns 
are  forever  singing  with  the  eagles  of  reform. 

I  recall  the  great  work  done  in  other  Southern  states  for 
promotion  and  development.  I  express  my  grateful  in- 
debtedness to  the  ever  vigorous  Charlotte  Observer,  to  the 
Richmond  Times  Dispatch,  to  the  Age  Herald,  of  Birming- 
ham, the  Advertiser,  of  Montgomery,  the  Commercial 
Appeal,  of  Memphis,  and  the  thoughtful  and  loyal  work 
done  for  development  by  the  great  newspapers  of  New 
Orleans. 

I  remember  here  a  journalist  of  Texas,  who  is  as  much 
a  pioneer  in  newspaper  helpfulness  as  ever  Henry  Grady 
was.  I  lift  my  hat  in  honor  to  George  Bailey,  of  the  Houston 
Post,  who,  with  nothing  but  his  editorial  paragraphs  to 
work  with,  has  wrought  them  into  ploughshares  and  Mc- 
Cormick  reapers  for  his  State — subsidizing  by  the  scintillat- 
ing challenge  of  his  paragraphs  every  Southern  newspaper 
into  a  gratuitous  advertising  organ  for  Houston  and  his 
State,  and  broadcasting  more  heraldry  of  Texas  through 
sparkling  and  good-humored  boastings  than  her  land  agents 
have  laid  against  the  landscape  in  flaming  posters  or  in 
flowing  words. 

George  Bailey  and  his  paragraphs  must  be  ranked  high 
among  the  Promotive  Powers  of  the  Southern  Press. 

And  these  men  are  but  the  types  of  others  in  every  South- 
ern State — in  the  larger  cities,  and  in  the  modest  but  not 
less  heroic  ranks  of  the  weekly  and  country  newspapers, 
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whose  work  has  been  unceasing  and  whose  generosity  with 
space  and  type  has  been  unlimited  in  the  service  of  the  South. 

Wisely  too  have  these  news  men  labored — with  judgment 
and  discretion — keeping  always  the  hopeful  note,  and 
preaching  always  against  discouragement  or  surrender.  In 
panic  and  in  prosperity,  in  times  of  apathy  and  in  times  of 
progress,  there  has  always  been  the  forward  word,  and  the 
invigorating  promise  of  the  better  day. 

It  is  only  the  thinker  and  the  statesman  who  can  rightly 
estimate  and  appreciate  what  the  courageous  cheerfulness 
of  the  Southern  Press  has  meant  to  Southern  effort  and 
to  Southern  character  from  1865  to  the  present  glowing  day. 

The  men  who  have  contributed  most  to  the  industrial, 
political  and  commercial  transformation  which  has  been 
wrought  were  men  of  keen  foresight,  men  of  the  far-seeing 
eye  and  the  never-tiring  zeal,  looking  to  the  future  and 
working  to  that  end.  The  energy  and  unabated  enthusiasm 
with  which  they  have  wrought  has  been  well  repaid,  and 
their  visions  of  the  future  are  coming  to  be  wonderfully 
realized  today.  The  wisdom  with  which  the  South's  forward 
movement  has  been  fostered  and  advanced  is  shown  in  the 
marvelous  record  we  have  before  us  at  the  present  time. 
The  onward  march  that  has  been  begun  and  is  now  going 
on  will  continue,  to  the  more  and  more  solid  and  permanent 
upbuilding  of  the  strength  and  wealth  and  influence  of  the 
South. 

It  needs  no  prophet  or  sponsor  to  foretell  the  continued 
and  effective  loyalty  of  the  press  to  the  South  of  today  and 
of  tomorrow.  The  newspapers  which  have  borne  their 
stalwart  share  of  the  burden  and  sorrow,  the  labor  and 
waiting,  the  poverty  and  struggle  of  the  days  of  gloom, 
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have  shared  and  richly  deserve  to  share  in  the  gladness  and 
growth  of  this  inspiring  time.  Great  newspapers  have  grown 
apace.  They  have  kept  time  even  if  they  have  not  led  thf 
march  of  progress.  There  are  no  better  and  no  truer  news 
papers  in  all  the  world.  They  are  rich,  they  are  hopeful, 
they  are  consecrated  in  weal  or  woe  to  this  land  of  promise. 
Their  columns  are  as  generous  as  they  ever  were  to  any 
real  enterprise  or  real  endeavor  of  public  moment.  Their 
judgment  has  grown  with  ripe  experience,  and  they  know 
better  now  than  they  ever  knew  before,  and  better  than 
any  other  knows,  what  the  South  needs  and  what  the 
South  should  do.  They  will  lead  in  sentiment  as  they  have 
lead  in  endeavor.  They  will  tell  the  South  that,  as  the 
most  representatively  American  section  of  the  Republic,  it 
must  cherish  and  resolutely  maintain  those  creeds  and  princi- 
ples which  have  been  the  strength  of  the  country  and  the 
foundation  of  our  national  character.  They  will  point  the 
South  to  the  necessity  of  adapting  its  public  policies  to 
the  changing  needs  and  conditions  of  a  changing  civiliza- 
tion. They  will  tell  the  people  that  the  glory  of  industrial 
freedom  is  not  greater  than  the  glory  of  mental  and  political 
independence.  They  will  stand  for  education,  higher  and 
lower,  and  for  all  the  people  of  this  land.  They  will  help 
to  bring  about  a  wise  and  noble  and  fearless  solution  of 
the  great  problem  of  the  races  which  is  so  indissolubly 
linked  to  the  economic  and  industrial  as  to  the  moral  history 
of  the  South. 

The  orthodoxy  of  this  brave  old  people  will  stand  as  a 
perpetual  breakwater  against  the  sweeping  tide  of  infidelity 
and  free  love  and  the  flaunting  isms  of  a  fretted  and  feverish 
civilization — and  the  conscientious  and  consecrated  South- 
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ern  Press  will  help  them  to  hold  fast  to  the  old  faith,  and 
the  old  creeds  of  the  inspired  Fathers. 

It  is  a  great  work  for  a  great  land  with  a  great  future. 

Mr.  President,  and  gentlemen  of  the  Commercial  Con- 
gress, your  coming  here  mingles  heroic  reminiscence  with 
glowing  actuality,  and  glorious  prophecy  for  the  South. 

How  wonderful  the  history  of  the  gallant  and  heroic 
race  and  how  magnificent  its  achievements. 

In  the  history  of  nations,  from  France  all  the  way,  nothing 
has  ever  equalled  the  miracle  of  the  many-sided  recuperation 
of  this  section. 

Into  the  honest  experiment  of  secession  the  South  emptied 
five  thousand  millions  of  her  treasure  and  faced  this  ap- 
palling disaster  when  she  bent  bravely  above  her  ashes  to 
lay  the  foundation  for  another  life. 

If  every  manufacturing  establishment  standing  at  that 
time  between  Maine  and  the  Mid-Virginias,  had  been  swept 
away  in  a  night,  the  North  would  not  have  comprehended 
ane-half  the  ruin  written  in  these  mighty  figures. 

Out  of  this  abyss  of  financial  ruin,  the  South  has  fought 
its  way  through  diligence  and  courage  into  a  magnificent 
prosperity.  Her  cotton  crop  of  today  is  two  and  one-half 
times  as  large  as  it  was  in  1875,  and  furnishes  three-quarters 
of  all  the  world  requires.  The  number  of  her  cotton  mills 
has  trebled,  her  looms  and  spindles  have  been  quadrupled, 
and  since  1880  nine  thousand  million  dollars  have  come 
to  pay  for  the  white  staple  of  her  fields.  Her  income  from 
cotton  now  is  $500,000,000,  and  in  the  approaching  and 
inevitable  time  when  her  staple  shall  mostly  be  manufac- 
tured in  the  fields  of  production,  with  stalk  and  seed  and 
blossom  splintering  into  diamond  values,  this  resource  alone 
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will  furnish  $1,000,000,000  every  year  to  her  working 
capital.  Her  great  iron  product,  the  new  glory  of  her  soil 
has  quintupled  in  value,  and  $50,000,000  given  annually  to 
her  treasury  in  return.  Her  property  has  multiplied  seven- 
fold in  value  and  three  thousand  millions  mark  the  measure 
of  the  mighty  increase.  Her  colored  citizens  have  amassed 
a  property  of  $400,000,000.  The  swift  completion  of  the 
Panama  Canal  will  make  the  South  the  exact  geographical 
center  of  the  world's  commerce.  She  has  plussed  her  wheat 
crop,  trebled  her  corn  crop,  quintupled  her  banking  capital, 
quadrupled  the  mileage  of  her  railroads,  paid  the  great 
bulk  of  the  rapidly  decreasing  debts  of  her  states — and 
today  with  riches  untold  in  her  soil,  and  elixir  unspoken 
in  her  incomparable  air,  she  is  moving  through  safe  channels 
with  cheerful  footsteps  to  a  future  of  certain  and  incon- 
ceivable development,  planted  upon  industry  and  lit  with 
the  dazzling  multiples  of  mightier  millions  than  ever  splen- 
dored  Aladdin's  palaces  or  pulsed  an  Eastern  dream  of 
luxury. 

Colonel  Roosevelt,  Sons  of  the  Revolution,  and  you,  my 
generous  friends  of  New  England,  I  ask  you  if  the  spirit 
that  wrought  this  material  miracle  is  not  worthy  of  your 
best  respect?  I  ask  you  if  the  splendid  work  does  not  rank 
the  Southerner  with  the  proudest  pioneers  of  our  imperish- 
able annals? 

I  tell  you,  of  New  England,  that  to  this  gentle  and 
luxurious  Southerner  the  burned  and  blistered  South  was 
a  country  new  as  Massachusetts  to  the  Pilgrim,  poverty  a 
climate  bleak  as  New  England,  and  toil  an  enemy  stranger 
and  hostile  as  the  savage. 

But  I  call  you  to  witness  that  these  gloved  hands  held 
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iron  fingers,  and  that  the  spirit  of  the  Cavalier,  driven  to 
bay  by  disaster,  shed  its  froth  and  frippery  in  a  night,  fought 
poverty  as  old  Miles  Standish  fought  the  Indians,  faced 
desperate  conditions  with  face  as  stern  as  guided  Roger 
Williams  in  his  work,  and  as  his  hero  virtues  triumph  here 
over  surpassing  difficulties  with  supremest  faith,  let  the 
Republic  know  that  the  keel  of  a  new  Mayflower  has  grated 
on  her  shores  and  the  flood  of  a  new  and  heroic  history 
poured  into  the  incomparable  annals  of  the  race. 
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